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Summer Roosts of Swallows and Red-winged Blackbirds. 
BY ALK, FISHER, M.D, WASHING IOINS ye: 


ONSIDERABLE has been written on the subject of swallow roosts, 
and many interesting accounts have appeared from time to time on 

the autumnal gatherings, but none of the observers, so far as the writer 
is aware, have touched upon the summer roosts of these birds. By 
summer roosts 1s meant such as are occupied by the old males, while 
the females are still sitting on the eggs and before the young have left 
the nest. It may be that such colonies are rare, but it is much more 
likely that they are common and have escaped detection from the in- 
accessibility of their location. Near his old home, at Sing Sing on the 
Hudson, the writer had exceptional opportunities for studying the sum- 
mer roosts, but is pained to acknowledge that he did not make as much 
of the opportunities as the importance of the subject seems to demand. 
The birds chose for their resting place a large stretch of marshland, 
covered with cat-tails, wild oats, and reeds (Phragmites phragmites), 
intersected by numerous tidal creeks of greater or less length. While 
the cat-tails and wild rice grew abundantly over the greater part of the 
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territory, the reeds were found only in circumscribed patches, separated 
by rather wide intervals. This expanse covering several hundred acres 
almost divides Croton Point into two portions, and undoubtedly at a 
period not very remote was a secondary channel to relieve the Croton 
River of its surfeit during the heavy spring freshets. Even now scarcely 
one hundred feet of sand intervene between the end of one of the creeks 
and the shore of the Hudson beyond. Fishermen and others often take 
advantage of this short cut and drag their boats over the sandy beach, 
thereby saving a long row against rough water and uncertain tides 
On both of the remaining sides of this marsh the land rises abruptly for 
fully fifty feet and protects it almost completely from the high west and 
northwest winds. ‘This wilderness of wavy vegetation with its sluggish 
tide creeks is always fascinating, but doubly so in the long June twi- 
lights, when all animate nature seems awake and moving. At such 
times few sounds penetrate from the outside—the occasional oar stroke 
of a belated fisherman, the whistle of a distant locomotive, the rumbling 
revolutions of a passing steamboat,—these, together with the twinkling 
lights on the far off hills, added to rather than diminished the supreme 
solitude. Tothe writer, one of the greatest attractionsto the place was 
the varied and perplexing sounds which arose from all sides as if to 
welcome the departing day. As he drifted noiselessly on the flood tide 
along the winding creeks many were the notes that reached his ear, 
some familiar, others identified after more or less patient watching, and 
a few that ever remained unsolved. . 

On all these evening excursions swallows were heard or seen until after 
dark, but never were suspected of roosting until discovered by accident. 
The evening of June 7, 1884, was uneventful, no new sound of bird or 
beast was heard, and as the darkening shadows were made more intense 
by the rising moon, the bow of the little skiff was turned reluctantly 
toward the open waters of the cove. The ebb tide had already set in 
and a few pushes of the scull oar sent the boat rapidly forward down 
one of the narrow waterways. At an angle in the stream the prow 
grated harshly against the stems of a patch of reeds, making a rustling 
sound which was immediately echoed by the voice of swallows. 
The writer grasped one of the bunches of outlying reeds and swung 
the boat in closer tothe mass. From this position he could hear the 
low twittering of what was evidently a large colony of swallows. Some 
were close at hand while others were farther removed in the 
dark recesses of the luxuriant vegetation. After listening for a few 
moments, and identifying the notes of the barn and sand swallows, the 
sounds gradually ceased as if the birds had fallen into a quiet sleep. 
When everything became still he struck the water with the flat blade of 
the oar, In an instant all was excitement and every bird seemed to 
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voice its displeasure, and some of the nearer ones took wing. When the 
oar was pushed roughly against the reeds, hundreds of swallows started 
off in wild confusion and circled overhead, where they appeared as flit- 
ting shadows in the moonlight. 

A few days later several clumps of reeds (PAragmites) in various parts 
of the marsh were examined and from the fresh droppings found it was 
evident that all were used as roosting places. No doubt the reeds are 
chosen in preference to the other marsh plants on account of the protec- 
tion afforded by their broad, luxuriant leaves. The barn swallows greatly 
out-numbered the sand swallows, but on the following year the reverse 
was the case, at least in the colony above mentioned. Most of the ob- 
servations were restricted to this colony as the other reed growths were 
difficult to approach, except at high water. Whether the eave swallow 
or rough-winged swallow occurred at all was not determined. 

Unfortunately, as far as learning more about the swallows was con- 
cerned, the writer left home shortly after and did not return for several 
months. 

During the summer of 1885 the birds were often watched while going 
to roost, and at such times all the specimens collected were adult males. 
The last visit was made in company with Dr. C. Hart Merriam on the 
evening of July 2d, and as on previous occasions we flushed the birds by 
striking the reeds with an oar. Hundreds of sand swallows and a few 
barn swallows wheeled about our heads and as the darkness was not in- 
tense we could readily make out their forms. 

The red-winged blackbird is anotherspecies which appears to leave its 
mate and family to spend the night in company with other males. 
While watching in this marsh during the early summer evenings the 
writer has seen flocks composed wholly of males flying in, from half an 
hour before sunset until dusk. Some of these bands contained a hun- 
dred or more noisy fellows, while others were made up of only eight or 
ten individuals. It is probable that all the males of a given inland 
marsh band together toward sunset and come to this great rendezvous 
to spend the night. 

Each flock is a delegation from the various marshes, bog swamps and 
pond holes; the larger ones represent the extensive marshes, while the 
few individuals come from some small isolated pond. The writer had 
intended to prove all this by going to several of the upland marshes be- 
fore daylight and watching for the return of the males. This intention 
however, was never carried out, but he hopes that others will take the 
trouble to examine the marshes in their neighborhood and learn if his 
observations are the exception or the rule. 
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